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MDLLE. ‘GILDA DARTHY 

Who is now appearing with M. Coquelin at His Majesty's Theatre. M. Coquelin is having a four-weeks’ season, and opened on Monday night with 
M. Sardou's ‘L'Affaire des Poisons” 
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MRS. CECIL PEMBER 


Née Miss Selby Bigge, whose marriage took place 
on Monday last 


A Crowning Stone. 

HE meeting between King Edward 
and the Czar at Reval is un- 
doubtedly the crowning stone of 
that magnificent structure of en- 

tentes and understandings which more than 
anything else has made this present reign 
memorable in all history. It should be 
difficult even for the most sluggish imagi- 
nation to fail torecognise how much more 
beneficial these ententes are to all the 
nations concerned than the former more 
or less drastic alliances which in spite of 
the advantages promised soon wore thread- 
bare the enthusiasm of their promoters. 
-aradoxical as it may sound the more or 
less aloofness from the “cut and dried”’ 
adds undoubtedly to the working strength 
of ententes curdiale. ‘They have no solemn 
promises to be maintained or to go un- 
fulfilled, while no disappointment is en- 
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gendered in a time of trouble by one or 
the other not coming up to the scratch, and 
all the. time the possibility of something 
happening which would be mutually bene. 
ficial is preserved by an interchange of 
burgomasters, lord mayors, pastors and 
masters, and the reigning monarchs, to 
say nothing of music-hall artists and 
ballet-dancers. 


Realised at Last. 


A friendly understanding between Eng- 
land and Russia has always been a 
thing devoutly to 
seems that this eminently desirable 
arrangement has at last been realised. 
Wherever we have turned formerly we 
have always had to reckon with this 
sometimes latent but always enduring 
Russian hostility. Our Asiatic policy has 
been more influenced by it than even our 
policy in Europe, and it has been evident 
fora long time now that an armed con- 
flict between the two nations was only 
waiting the opportunity to be precipitated. 
This, however, appears now to be a thing 
of the past, and*thanks undoubtedly to 
our good friends across the Channel who 
have been so-long assiduous in trying to 
effect a reconciliation and mutual accom- 
modation and to the sagaciousness of the 
two monarchs and their statesmen, an 
entente cordiale between England, France, 
and Russia, together with the goodwill of 
Italy and Spain, seems to ensure the peace 
of the world for at least our generation. 


be wished, and it 


Her Majesty’s Return. 
tis now decided that Queen Alexandra 
will not prolong her stay abroad with 
the King by visiting the villa which she 
and her sisters have taken near Copen- 


hagen but will return immediately to 
London until the end of the present 
season. Her Majesty, who had only 


thought of doing so for reasons of health, 
could not well be spared even for a short 
time with so many social engagements at 
which her presence is imperative. As soon, 
however, as the regatta at Cowes is over 


FZ CHARLE 


‘Ns cull Yyyf) 


Thomson 


MISS LUCY H. K. ELLIS 


Eldest daughter of Rev. the Hon. W. Ellis, whose 
engagement to Lord Norbury is announced 


she will leave in the new royal yacht, the 
Victoria and Albert, for a somewhat 
lengthy visit to Denmark, where she will 
be joined by her two sisters, the Dowager 
Empress of Russia and the Duchess of 
Cumberland. After this her Majesty, 
accompanied by Princess Victoria, will 
pay a short visit to the Queen of Norway. 


it # 
Birthday Honours. 


eet birthday honours are upon us, and 

this year promises to be a list of 
quite exceptional length. At least four 
new peerages are looming in the distance, 
and a good many new ~baronetcies and 
knighthoods are spoken of. It is said that 
a popular actor-manager whose theatre 
lies not: one hundred miles away from 
the Haymarket will be among the new 
knights. 


SIR JOHN AND LADY .SHELLEY’S BALLOON PARTY AT WINCHESTER 


The above photograph shows the balloon house party which was entertained during the Whitsuntide holidays at Abingdon Park. The names, reading 


from left to right, are: 


Standing—Lady Shelley, Mr. Head (manager of gasworks), Hon. C. S. Rolls, Mrs. John Dunville, Sir John Shelley, ——, Lady Mary 


Hardinge, ——, Hon. Miss Agar-Robartes, Professor Huntington; seated—Mr. Butler, Major Baden-Powell, Mr. Philip Gardner, Mr. Shelley, Mr. Joan Dunville 
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The Pity of It. 
“The reasons which the Manchester 
Watch Committee gave for banning 
in that town the performances of Miss 
Maud Allan fill all decent-minded per- 
sons with disgust. It appears that one of 
these prurient-minded upholders of public 


MDLLE. GERMAINE FABIANI 


A fair contestant in the recent battle of flowers held in Paris of 


morals journeyed especially to London in 
order to see these dances as it was 
rumoured that they were to be given later 
on in the cotton capital. After the per- 
formance one of these wortliy gentlemen 

sent round to the mapaget of the Palace 
requesting him to take him behind the 
scenes in order, forsooth, that he might 
obtain a closer ‘examination of what the 
dress which Miss Allan wears as Salome 
consists. Naturally his request was indig- 
nantly refused, so these gentlemen retorted 
by offering a protest against her appear- 
ance in Manchester because—and_ here 
comes the delicious cleanliness of the Non- 
conformist conscience—‘if the people of 
Manchester wanted to see a woman they 
should look at their own wives,” though it 
has been suggested in certain quarters 
that for that very reason her success in 
the city should be assured. 


Cheap Prices 
Plavgoers will watch with interest Mr. 
Oscar. Asche and Miss Lily Bray- 
ton’s experiment at the Aldwych Theatre, 
It seems a great pity under the circum- 
stances that The Two Pins does not 
appear to be worth much more than 
its title, but I fancy that even under 
happier conditions a cheapening of prices 
would never have more than a_ succes 
d’estime. Londoners are always prepared 
to pay anything demanded to witness 
a piece worth seeing, while no amount 
of inducement will get them inside a 
theatre where the show is not popular 
whatever the prices may be; and if 
managers can obtain hall-a-guinea for a 
single “stall they will continue to do so. 


A Take Off. 


if wonder if people buried in the country 

or the poor ever really believe that 
there are women in this world who 
wear those wonderful creations of Parisian 


dressmakers’ art which form one of the 
most interesting things to see at the 
Franco-British Exhibition, or 


whether they imagine that 
they are merely some freak ol 
imagination placed there to 
collect a crowd. On_ bank 
holiday, for example, the de- 
portment of the sightseers 
before these exquisitely artistic 
though somewhat startling 
examples of La Mode was 
very curious to witness. One 
elderly woman, who by her 
accent proclaimed herself from 
Wigan, stopping before a 
wonderful creation by Caillot 
Sceurs of Paris, after taking it 


all in for some moments, 
exclaimed, “ Well, that there 
takes the bloomin’ onion!” 


Whereupon her gaping hus- 
band answered with sudden 
inspiration, “Can't yer see 
that it’s a tike orf of them 
directories 2?” 


Royal Patronage. 


“he King and Queen have 


graciously given their 
patronage to the Veterans’ 


Relief Fund, whose féte, to 
be held in the old Ranelagh 
Gardens on July 7, 8, and 9, 
promises to be one of the 
most brilliant social functions 
the season. Each county 

of the United Kingdom will 
combine in the sale of beautiful things 
to be called ‘“‘My Ladies’ Home,’ and 
among the committee of ladies are 
representatives of each. The Duchesses 
of Beaufort, Buckingham, Hamilton, 
Montrose, Norfolk, and Northumberland 
are but a few of the great ladies interested 
in its success. 


A WELL-KNOWN SPORTSMAN 


Lord Lurgan (on left) snapshotted in the paddock 
at Newmarket recently 
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LADY ALICE STANLEY 


Wife of the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, eldest son 
of the 16th Earl of Derby, and a well-known 
Ascot hostess 


Woman’s Suffrage. 
he microbe of woman’s suffrage seems 
to be rapidly spreading. In France 
at the present moment the absurd minority 
which is clamouring for the vote has not 
only formed itself into a society but even 
went so far as to invite two leaders of the 
English sisterhood to lecture to them at 
their initial meeting. The subject of this 
discourse was entitled “ The Struggles of 
out English Sisters,’ which if it were 
descriptive of the various exhibitions of 
lingerie to which Londoners have now 
become accustomed we hardly fancy it 
would make much headway among a 
nation whose womenkind have brought 
grace and elegance to a fiue art. 


The Pullman Car. 
“he Pullman car which has now made 
its first appearance on the London 
streets does not from the look of its 
patronage fulfil what we are usually 
accustomed to call “ta long-felt want.” 
We have met several of them from time 
to time lately and they have been in- 
variably empty. Yet it is now rumoured 
that more than 200 will soon be plying for 
hire in the metropolis, but we fancy that 
people will not pay 6d. for a ride in a 
public conveyance which an omnibus offers 
for 1d.; they will take a taxi instead. 


Lady Lytton—an Apology. 
[2 our Open Letter which appeared on 
May 27 last we are sorry to say our 
clever correspondent, “ Candida,’ went a 
little astray over a few of her facts. Lady 
Lytton was not an American though she 
possesses a full measure of their national 
vivacity and wit, nor was she in the thirties 
when she married Lord Lytton. Also we can 
congratulate their. tenantry and neighbours 
on the fact that so far from letting their 
charming place, Knebworth House, they. are 
about to take up their residence there for 
the first time since Lord Lytton succeeded 
to the title. Our apologies are due to the 
subject of the letter for these unintentional 
inaccuracies. 
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SHIPPING, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


PLEASURE CRUISES To NORWAY 


BY THE 


ORIENT COMPANY’S S.S. ‘‘OPHIR,” 


6,814 Tons Reg., 10,000 h.p. 
27th June. Visiting BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, LOEN, VISNAES, 
11th and 25th July. HELLESYLT, MEROK, NAES, VIK, and ODDA, 


8th and 22nd August. IS Days’ delightful Cruise for 12 Guineas and upwards, 


Managers: F. GREEN & Co. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., Head Offices, Fenchurch 
Avenue, London. For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 


West End Branch Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
YACHTING CRUISES 
WEST HIGHLANDS, 


TO 
AND’ NORTH COAST OF SCOTLAND, 
AND 
ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Excellent Accommodation and Table. 
Moderate Fares. 


WEST 


Beautiful Scenery, 


Apply to M. LANGLANDS & SONS, LIVERPOOL. 


TO THE SUNNY SOUTH BY THE BRIGHTON AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY. 


FREQUENT FAST TRAINS (1, 2, 3 Class), from Victoria, London Bridge, and Kensington 
(Addison Road). 


T the Pullman Limited 60 Minute Express leaves Victoria at 1lla.m. 


TO 
BRIGHTON on Sundays. Keturn Fare 12s. Drawing Room Cars on 10.0, 11.40 
HOVE a.m.; 1.50, 3.50, 4.30, 5.45, 6.35, 7.15, and 9.50 p.m. from Victoria, also 
WORTHING 2.0, 4.0, 5.0, and 6.0 p.m. from London Bridge Week-days. 


Fast Trains leave Victoria at 9.45, 12.0 noon, 1.25, 3.22, and 4.30 
p.m., London Bridge 9.45 a.m., 12.5, 2.3, 4.5, and 5.5 p.m. Week- 
days. From Victoria 9.25 and 11.15 a.m., London Bridge 9.25 a.m. 
Sundays. Drawing Room Cars on certain Trains. 


EASTBQ URN E 


ST. LEON ARDS 
HASTINGS 


LITTLEHAMPTON 
BOGNOR 
HAYLING ISLAND 
PORTSMOUTH 
SOUTHSEA 

ISLE OF WIGHT 


EEK-END CH EAP TICKETS are issued to all South Coast Resorts every Friday, 

Saturday and Sunday, and Cheap Day Return Tickets (1, 2, and 2 Class) every Week-day 

to Brighton, Worthing, Seaford, Eastbourne, Bexhill, St. Leonards, Hastings, Littlehampton, 
Bognor, and Chichester. 

Details of Superintendent of Line, L. 


Isle of Wight connection, leave Victoria 
; London Bridge 10.25, 11.35 a.m., 


| Fast Trains, with 
| 10.30, 11.35 a.m., 1.42 and 3.55 p.m. 
| 1.50 and 4.55 p.m. Week-days. 


B. & S.C.R., London Bridge. 


BY THE 
ROYAL BRITISH MAIL ROUTE, 


Via HARWICH 
AND THE 
HOOK OF HOLLAND. 


CORRIDOR VESTIBULED TRAINS 
the Steamers. 

NEW R.M. TURBINE 

STEAMER “COPENHAGEN” on this Service. 


Send post card tothe G.E.R. West End Office, 12a, 
Regent Street, S.W., or to the Continental Manager, 
G.E.R., Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., for 
descriptive illustrated pamphlet (free). 


QUICK CHEAP ROUTE 


TO 


SCANDINAVIA 


Via HARWICH and ESBJERG. 


By the Danish Royal Mail Steamers of the Forenede Line of Copenhagen, 
three times per week. 
Further particulars, from the United Shipping Company, Limited, 108, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C,; or the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 


LONDON AND ABERDEEN. 


THE ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S STEAMERS, 
FROM LONDON (Aberdeen Wharf, Limehouse) Every Wednesday and Saturday. 
FROM ABERDEEN (87, Waterloo Quay) Every W ednesday and Saturday or Sunday. 
Steamers fitted up in First-class Style. Smoking Room and Ladies’ Saloon on Deck. Electric Light throughout. 
HOLIDAY TOURS to Ballater, Balmoral, Braemar, Deeside Highlands, Dunkeld, Inverness, and Caledonian 


€anal; also to Orkney and Shetland Islands, 
Berths secured and further information obtained on application to GEORGE MUTCH, Agent, The Aberdeen 


Steam Navigation Co.'s Wharf, Limehouse; Pitt & SCoTT, Ltd., 25, Cannon Street, E.C.; GEO. W. WHEATLEY 


& Co.,, 23, Regent Street, S.W., London ; ALEXANDER MURRAY, 261, Union Street, Aberdeen ; or 
EDWARD J. SAVAGE, MANAGER, ABERDEEN, 


Telephone—Wharf, Limehouse, No. 39 East. 
Office, Aberdeen, No. 7. 


HOLIDAYS 


alongside 


ABROAD. 


Telegraphic ete Mutch, Limehouse, I -ondon.” 
‘ Navigation, Abe en. ” 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHETLAND STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY'S SUMMER CRUISES. 


The fine steam yacht St. Sunniva from Leith to the West Coast and Fiords of Norway 
June 23rd and July 4th and 17th. Inclusive fares from £10 10s. 

First cruise, round Great Britain, from Leith July 29th, Gravesend 30th, calling at Torquay, 
Dartmouth, Kingstown (for Dublin), Isle of Man, Greenock, Rothesay, Oban, Stornoway, 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, Aberdeen, and Leith, 

Second cruise, leaves Gravesend August 15th, Leith 17th, calling at same places, but in 
reverse order to the first cruise; arriving at Gravesend on Saturday, August 29th, and Leith 
August 31st. Inclusive fares from £10 10s. 

From Albert Dock, Leith, to Caithness and the Orkney and Shetland Islands every Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week, from May lst to 
September 30th. 

ST, MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, 
cuisine, grand rock scenery, and good loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood. 
and eight days in hotel for £6 6s. 

Full particulars from T homas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London; Wordie & Co., 75, West 
Nile Street, Glasgow; James H. Milne, 1, Tower Place, Leith; and Charles Merrylees, Manager, 


Aberdeen. 


SHETLAND. Comfortable quarters, excellent 
Passage money 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR, TREE. 


EVERY EVENING at 8, LAST WEEK, 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Seats Booked from 2s. Tel. 1777 Gerrard. 


AIETY THEATRE. 
Every Evening at 8.0 (Doors open des 


MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 (doors open 1.40). 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


[LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m." 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE, 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ. ADELINE GENEE 
Premiére Danseuse in COPPELIA. A REVUE “OH, INDEED!” 


OKABE FAMILY, ALBERT WHELAN, BIOSCOPE, &c, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcnins. 


HUNGARIAN EXHIBITION. 
Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission, 1s. 
WEEKLY TICKETS, 2s. 6d. SEASON TICKETS, 10s. 6d. 
Complete Exposition of Arts and Industries. 
Under the auspices of the following Ministries :— 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE. 
MINISTRY OF FINE ARTS, 
MUNICIPALITY OF BUDAPEST. COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. 
HUNGARIAN STREET, 

Hungarian Restaurant and Lager Beer Hall. 
STEINER’S HUNGARIAN CADETS BAND, 
GUSTAV RACZ’S TZIGANE ORCHESTRA, 

AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS, 
IN THE EMPRESS HALL, 
America’s Greatest Zoological Show, 
THE BOSVFOCK ARENA 
The most sensational Performances ever given, 
Thrilling Displays with Jungle Brutes by the World's Best Trainers. 
At 2, 3.30, 5, 6.30, 8.15, and 9.45. 
Seats, 1s. to 3s. 
THE JUNGLE, open from, lp.m. Admission, 6d. 

COME AND STUDY * Ne LAW.” 

‘CONSUL THE FIRST” RECEIVES I} TERVALS. 

DON’T FAIL TO “TURT 
A Thousand and One Fur and Feather Ranclen 

THE HUNGARIAN ICE CAVERNS. 
THE BEAUTIFUL SUMMER BALL ROOM. 

ADMISSION FREE. Finest Dancing Floor in London. 

Urania, Giant Cinematograph. 

AUTO-RAIL. BALLOONING. 
Submarine, Helter Skelter, Pharos, Haunted Castle, Collins’ 
WORKING COAL MINE. 
Hot or Cold. Always Attractive. 


MR. FREE. 


Manager, Mr. GeorGE EpwArDES. 
Mr. George Edwardes’s New Production. 


A Musical Play. 


EARL’S COURT. 


Avernus Wheel, 
Mechanical Circus, 
Exquisitely Illuminated Gardens. Wet or Dry. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 


(The Largest Horse Show in the World.) 


OAL AYER Ase @ Na ON 
JUNE 18th Ue P27 AH) aly 
THREE COMPLETE PERFORMANCES DAILY IN THE SYLVAN ARENA, 
SPECIAL PERFORMANCES EACH MORNING. 
Unique Decorations. Military and Orchestral Bands. Unrivalled Floral Display. 
ALL THE EQUINE CHAMPIONS 
IN THE 


RIDING, DRIVING, AND JUMPING CONTESTS. 


ADMISSION TO THE FLORAL PROMENADE :— . 
Morning, 2s. 6d.; Afternoon, 4s.; Evening, 2s.6d. Whole Day Tickets, 6s. 


Prices oF Seats :—Morning, 5s. to 10s.; Afternoon and Evening, 4s. to 21s. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 
C H A M @ N | SAVOY HOTEL.—FIRST CLASS. In the Best and most 


Healthy Situation. Lift. Tennis. 
Prospectus sent on application to Tarrraz-CourtetT. 


AVIEMORE.- Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 

“The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 

Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. ‘lerms 4 la 

carte or inclusive. %37 Book to Bournemouth Central Station, C. A. ScHwABE, Gen. Manager. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 


City and Harbour. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Vicioria, Mont2. Occupies an extremely fine position in the 


beautiful Monte district. 


ARROGATE.—Th2 Granby. 
aspect. Motor garage. Stablins. 


ASTINGS. @Gandringham Private and ‘Residential Hotel. Sea front. Charming position. 
Dining, Drawins, and Smoking Rooms, w:-h Balconies, and all principal Bedrooms face 


the sea. Most moderate inclusive terms. Res sident Proprietor. 


EAMINGTON SPA.— —Regent Hotel. The Prem.er Hotel of the Midlands. Best cen re in 
England for Motoring and Driving. Charmin; country. Splendid roads. Garage for 
60 cars. Telegrams: * Regent.” ’Phone : 109 Leamington. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough, Central for New Forest ani Isle of Wight. 


First-class Hote'. with every modern convenience. South 


For terms epply The Manager. 


ARGATE.—Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position facing seaand Oval. Electric 
light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables), First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-endtickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board, Special terms forlengthened stay during 
Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Reirty Merap, Resident 
Proprietor. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week endat Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearest to golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 

abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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Sir Robert Hart. 
“There is very little left to say 
about the great empire- 
builder, or rather rebuilder, Sir 
Robert Hart, who has recently 
returned from his long labour 
in China, but it is little known 
that for twenty years of his stay 
in the East he never went out- 
side the walls of Pekin. 


The Dowager Empress. 
ir Robert speaks enthusiasti- 
cally about that much- 
abused personage, the Dowager 
Impress, which somewhat con- 
firms an account I have had 
from a lady who had an inter- 
view with her Majesty, pro- 
bably the only one granted to 
an Englishwoman. After her 
arrival at the palace and a long 
wait in a large room surrounded 
by a bevy of pretty little Chinese 
princesses she was shown into 
a room literally buzzing with 
the ticking of hundreds of clocks 
which were arranged on brac- 


until one of the officials an- 
nounced that she had only 
swooned and would be able to 
proceed with the play in a few 
moments. When she reappeared 
she was greeted with tumultuous 
applause for her pluck in con- 
tinuing the part. 


~ 


He 


Rare Works of Art at the 

Franco-British Exhibition. 
ollectors and lovers of art’ 
treasures are always 
pleased to hear of such exhi- 
bitions as that now open at 
Shepherd’s Bush as they bring, 
to light a surprising number of 
hitherto unknown. unique and 
valuable specimens. For 
instance, in the art section one 
small case in particular may 
be mentioned; it contains 
twelve Elizabethan plates, de- 
scriptive of the labours of Her- 
cules, hall-marked and engraved 
by Aldegrave. They were for- 
merly the property of the Cotton 
family and are absolutely unique 


kets and shelves on the walls, FATHER WWAUGGANT AND OETONMVO-BUDNG and priceless. Similar praise 
all keeping perfect time and may be accorded the large 
most of them with chimes. The world’s champion boxer, at St. Michael’s Church, Whitechapel satinwood cabinet adjoining, 
Their collecting had been a * designed by Chambers and 
great hobby of the Dowager Empress, and hearing a small burst of suppressed painted by Hamilton. This valuable 


she sat on a small throne in the middle of 
the room to receive her visitor, the Emperor 
sitting ather feet. The Dowager Empress 
talked in Chinese and French, and seemed 
marvellously well acquainted with current 
events in England, and concluded her 
audience by presenting the fortunate visitor 
with a magnificent ring. 


An Amusing Incident. 

An amusing incident of the interview 
a was that the English visitor, who 
was exceedingly tall for a woman, on 


MR. TREE AND MISS ELLEN TERRY 


In '*The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 


was entirely successful 


Mr. Tree’s production of ‘'Th2 
Mervy Wives of Windsor,” although limited to a very brief run, 


laughter behind her when she was talking 
to the Empress, turned round and found 
the little Chinese princesses measuring 
themselves in turn against her, the tallest 
reaching somewhere near her elbow. 


On Vacuity. 


heard an amusing example of vacuity 
the other day when travelling through 
Clapham Junction. ‘ A fellow traveller 
turned to an extremely pretty girl of about 
twenty-four years of age he was with 
and told her that 500 or 
800—or whatever the 
number may be—trains 
went through the station 
every day. She opened 
her pretty eyes very wide 


and replied, ‘Really! 
What for?” After that 
I was not surprised, not- 
withstanding her looks, 
on glancing at her lelt 


hand to find the signifi- 
cant gold band wanting. 


When an Actress Fainted. 
M adame Bartet had an 

amusing experience 
a few years ago. She 
was appearing in one of 
her greatest successes in 
Paris, and the house was 
crowded. Just as _ she 
reached one of her prin- 
cipal scenes in the play 
she suddenly felt a string 
snap and found to her 
horror that her» under 
skirts were gradually slip- 
ping down. Realising 
that something must in- 
stantly be done she gave 
a stagger forward and 
fell to the stage appa- 
rently in a dead faint. 
At once the curtain was 
rung down, and all was 
confusion in the theatre 


Burford 
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specimen was made to the order of King 


Charles IV. of Spain. Such a valuable 
antique would grace Kedleston Hall 
(designed by the Adams brothers), where 


many valuable objects rejoice the eyes of 
the true connoisseur. It speaks well for 


Lallie Charles 


THE COUNTESS OF CARNARVON 


Who before her marriage in 1895 to Lord Car- 
narvon was Miss Almina Wombwell, daughter of 
the late Mr, Frederick Charles Wombwell 


the taste and exquisite workmanship of 
the designer and is unsurpassed. in, grace 
and beauty. In exhibiting these. speci- 
mens Mr. Partridge has undoubtedly con- 
ferred a great boon to admirers of such 
works, and our advice to all art-loving 
visitors to the exhibition is not to miss 
an inspection of this interesting section on 
any account. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF MY CAREER 
AS A DANCER. By Maud Allan. 


HORTLY after I first made my début 
in England at the Palace Theatre 
I received quite a number of letters 
from playgoers protesting against 
the introduction of any Biblical incidents 
on the stage and generally pointing out 
that scenes described in the Bible should 
not be represented at the 
theatre. Fortunately, how- 
ever, by this time English 
people have learnt that my 
Salome dance is treated 
absolutely reverently, and 
I feel sure that they are 
also convinced that there 
is nothing in my perlorm- 
ance which should to the 
slightest extent shock the 
feelings of reverence of any 
devout man or woman. 


iE am mentioning the 
Salome dance in par- 
ticular for the simple reason 
that in certain quarters its 
“motive” seems to have 
been somewhat misunder- 
stood. There is one other 
point, however, I should, 
like to refer to, and that; 
is that “The Vision of 
Salome” is treated quite 
as reverently as any of the 
Passion plays. Again, the 
head is always brought on 
to the stage in grand opera, 
but hitherto I have heard 
of no objection being raised 
in that case. Still, surely 
from the standpoint of 
reverence the introduction 
of the head in both cases 
amounts to the same thing, 
and if objection can reason- 
ably be made in one case 
for consistency —if for 
nothing else—it should be 

made in the other. 
as I have already 


But 

said, happily any 
slight misunderstanding on 
this matter has now been made quite clear, 
and I frankly confess that lam very, very 
glad, for I am so enthusiastic in my art 
that I should not like to feel for a single 
instant that I was the means of causing a 
shock to the feelings of reverence of any 
living soul. Iam proud to say, too, that 
when | danced as Salome belore King 
Edward at Marienbad his Majesty was 
gracious enough to warmly compliment 
me on my performance. 


(Curiously enough as a girl I never had 

the slightest intention of becoming a 
dancer. Indeed, never in my life have I 
had a single dancing or. dramatic lesson, 
and up to a very few years ago I expected 
to pursue a musical career. However, Fate 
decreed otherwise, and to be quite frank 
all the time I was pursuing my musical 
education I cherished—in secret, of course 
—a wildly enthusiastic ambition to become 
an sce 


AS a youngster, especially during holiday- 

times, I used to doa good deal of 
travelling ‘with my mother, and at one 
time and another I have visited many of 


*the principal picture galleries of Europe. 


Now, one morning while I was gazing 
with intense admiration at a certain 
famous picture the thought came into my 
mind, ‘* What a delightful treat it would 
be if, by some strange miracle the figures 
in one of these lovely paintings could 


MISS MAUD ALLAN—A NEW PORTRAIT 


come to life.” After that the more I 
thought about it the keener I grew on this 
idea, and unconsciously I fell into the habit 
of imitating certain poses which especially 
appealed to me in famous paintings. Yes ; 
that little germ of an idea took firm root 
in my brain—in fact, once having crept 
into my imagination it stayed there for 
good and all. 


Back in Berlin, where. I was studying 

music at the academy, I made myself 
a little Greek dress, and afterwards I used 
to practise pliysical exercises in it in front 
of a looking glass, for you see I felt that 
I.should have to wait for ever in vain if I 
expected those figures in the pictures I 
loved so well to come to life. In con- 
sequence I determined to work out the 
idea myself. ; 


‘Lhe next development occurred when 

I was staying with Signor Busoni, 
the famous pianist, and his wife at Weimar 
some six or seven years ago. One day the 
great pianist happened to be playing to a 
few friends when | surreptitiously slipped 
out of the room and shortly afterwards 
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returned and, dressed in character, inter- 
preted the music in dance. M. Marcelle 
Remy, also a great friend of mine, was so 
struck by my performance that he used to 
spend hours and hours together in helping 
me to work out dances in this way, and 
eventually, alter lots of practice, I gave a 

- performance at the Conser- 
vatoire of Music in Vienna 


before many musicians, 
artists, and literary men. 
The press also compli- 


mented me on my dancing, 
and—well—that is how I 
drifted into my dancing 
career. 


a 


foe of people have asked 

me how I arrange and 
“pan out’ my dances. 
Well, in the rough all the 
dances are thought out 
before I go on the stage, 
but for the details I trust 
to the inspiration of the 
moment. What do I quite 
mean by that? I will ex- 
plain as best can. Take 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song” as an example. 
There you get the wild 
delight ard joy of the birth 
of ‘Spring, girls. picking 
handfuls of flowers, butter- 
flies flitting from flower to 
flower, and so on and so 
forth. All these emotions 
I endeavour to show in my 
dance, and the ideas occur 
to me one by one from 
the music. Originality of 
thought, of course, is of the 
highest importance, other- 
wise one is apt to become 
a sort of dancing machine 
—truly a horrible thought. 


5 hos 


I should like to say that 

all the subjects I en- 
deavour to interpret I 
study as closely as pos- 
sible. For instance, I have 
made a special study of the designs on 
Assyrian tablets and Greek vases, for when 
I resolved to start in a new line of dancing 
I firmly determined to eschew all modern 
ideas. For hours and hours I have stood 
before pictures in the various galleries 
literally drinking in their details, with the 
result that after a time I have thoroughly 
assimilated the spirit of movement of the 
dancer portrayed in these great works of 
art. 


Keulinger 


ae te got 
And now just one last word. I confess 
that I do not always feel inclined to 
dance; indeed, occasionally I feel most 
disinclined in this respect, and until lam 
actually on the stage and the orchestra 
has struck up I sometimes do not know 
whether [am in a dancing mood or not. 
Happily, alter one or two movements |, 
nearly always begin to feel the music, and 
then I know that all is well. True I have 
no delusions in imagining that I shall ever 
be perfect, but—well—I perforce try to 
satisfy myself with the thought that I must 
do the next best thing; that is to say, make 
myself as nearly perfect as I possibly can, 
for in dancing there is ever something new 
to learn. 
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WHO COULD REFUSE HER THE VOTE? 


Lallie Charles 


MISS CHRISTABEL PANKHURST 


Miss Pankhurst, who will be the bright particular star of the Suffragette demonstration in Hyde Park on Sunday, is perhaps the best-known figure 

in the Women’s Social and Political Union, of which her mother is the honorary secretary, Miss Pankhurst, who belongs to Manchester and is a 

Bachelor of Law, invented the policy of physical force as a method of quickening the work of the old female Suffragists who pursued their propaganda 

On quiet constitutional lines. She is a pretty girl and is an excellent speaker both on the platform and in the drawing-room. She finds the latter audience 

very much more difficult to address, but she probably makes more converts as she stands on the hearthrug. On any rostrum she puts hecklers to flight. 
Her mother is also a good speaker, and though her sister is less known she has taken a deep interest in the whole movement 
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is the maddest, merriest week 
We have 


SCOT 
of our entire summer. 
now reached the summit of the 
season and shall soon be rushing 

down the gay and giddy slope that leads 


to Cowes, Marienbad, Scotland, and the 
general end of all things. Given good 
weather there is no more brilliant scene in 
the universe. We may scoff at the exclu- 
siveness of the royal enclosure, but nowhere 
can the pride of life be seen to better 
advantage than within its boundaries. 


Ast Racecourse is not the best in the 

world, but this year the turf seems 
in perfect order, smooth and solt like green 
velvet—our rainy spring weather should 
have this put to its credit account. Ascot 
sits high; a letter box near the course is, 
they say, on a level with the top of 
Windsor Castle. Perched aloft on the 
enclosure stand one’s eye can wander over 
a wonderful panorama. Close at hand is 
the emerald smoothness of the well-rolled 
racecourse; further off comes the verdant 
richness of pastureland, while in the dim 
distance are miles of pine-clad country 
with gleams of yellow broom and patches 
of sober heather. 


here are three 
stands with- 
in the limits of 


the royal enclo- 
sure. These are 
the roval stand, 


the Jockey Club 
stand, and another 
—and this the 
largest—which» is 
set apart for ordi- 
nary ticketholders. 
The royal stand 
looks smart with 
white paint and 
profuse — gilding. 
In the centre of 
the front is a gilt 
crown and the 
letters; SS Ee Ri” 
and at the foot is 
a thick. line of 
pink  geraniums. 
This stand is by 
no means large 
and somehow re- 
minds one of a pulpit; but it has a lift, 
two staircases, and is well fitted and 
furnished. King Edward’s apartments 
are on the right and Queen Alexandra’s 
on the left, and.at the back is the room 
for luncheon. As many as nine luncheon 
tables are often sét, and the meal is 
arranged with a certain stateliness. A 
few favoured guests are sometimes invited, 
but order of precedence i is strictly observed. 
At the back of the royal stand lies a 
small flower garden, now ablaze with red 
and mauve rhododendrons. 


“The paddock is a popular resort, demo- 

cratic and cosmopolitan. It con- 
tains some big trees which give their 
welcome shade to men and w omen of the 
smart racing.set, to jockeys, trainers, and 
a crowd of turf notabilities. The pad- 
dock lies to the left of the enclosure, and 
passing in one notices the part of the 
stand assigned to the press and to jockeys. 
Two big boards appear at the different 
entrances: ‘Tor the press”’ and ‘ For 
jockeys.” No chairs are allowed on the 
enclosure lawn, but garden seats are 
planted at intervals. 


lhe Sumazit 


A SCENE 


Mary irresponsible paragraphs appear 

in connection with the royal en- 
closure at Ascot. ‘Tickets for this sacred 
retreat—after all, only a small stretch of 
sunburnt grass—belong to no one by 
right, but are given and withheld at the 
express wish of his Majesty the King. 
These tickets are allotted by Lord Chur- 
chill, who since the Royal Buckhounds 
were abolished fulfils a part of the duties 
of that obsolete office, the Master of the 
Buckhounds. King Edward keeps the 
Court circle smart and select, and only 
about half the number of tickets are now 
issued to what were given away in tlie 
days of Queen Victoria. [Eighteen hundred 
people is the maximum at present allowed 
in the enclosure. A lady pays £2 anda 
man £4, but a free entrance to the paddock 
is included in the privilege accorded. 


alt he ways and manners of a smart ¥ace 

party make a study of mugh interest. 
The whole week is given over to a dress 
parade until one fairly sympathises with the 
suicide who when he departed this life left 
the laconic message, *‘ Tired of buttoning 


” 


and unbuttoning.” At Ascot most women 
breakfast in their rooms and then come 
down in simple frocks of serge, cotton, or 
muslin, in which they sit in the garden, 
play croquet, or perhaps ¢o for a spin in 
a motor. Then begins the grand dressing 
of the day, for everyone is early on the 
racecourse and all the women take care to 
be in full war paint by one o'clock. 


uncheon is always eaten at the races, 
and the tents form a long line— 
known as Luncheon Avenue—which runs 
parallel to the road leading to the various 
carriage and motor enclosures. The hosts 
of the occasion are the Gunners and Green- 
jackets, White’s, the Guards’ Club, the 
Bachelors’ Club, &c. ; and in these various 
tents teas and luncheons are lavishly pro- 
vided. But most people get home for tea, 
when there is another quick change, 
generally into a bridge frock. As for the 
dinner gowns, they are the triumphs of 
London and Paris dressmakers. Alter 


dinner high play is the rule, and bridge 


or baccarat go on into the small hours of 
the morning. Candles are burnt at both 
ends at royal Ascot. 
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Season. 


first-rate chef is, of course, a necessity, 
and the newest notions are apt to 
score a success. A cold dinner with some- 


thing hot as an interlude is smart and 
often successful. It begins with fruit, 


melons for choice, and then come in their 
turn cold chicken consommé, cold dressed 
fish, with hot whitebait as an alternative, 
a couple of entrées, both chaudfroids, and 
a cold saddle of lamb as a piece de résis- 
tance. ‘This latter would be served with 
a macédoine of vegetables. Then would 
follow a chaudfroid of quails and a tooth- 
some salad—the Yankees have taught us 
to mix celery and apple and celery and 
pineapple—a sorbet en surprise or the 
almost inevitable péches a la Melba. These 
cold courses might end with a hot savoury, 
and our typical feed would wind up with 
a dessert both ample and original. Grapes, 
peaches, and strawberries are ever with us, 
but now we have several new fads and 
fancies. We eat Cape plums, grape fruit, 
and custard apples; and what of bananas. 
in whipped cream or raspberries tossed 
in champagne cup? Our friend the bor 
viveuy is apt to be inventive when 
occasion demands. 


At Ascot history 


repeats itself 
with a curious per- 
sistence. Windsor 
Castle is, of course, 
the social centre, 
and their Majesties 
entertain for the 
week on a scale ol 
much  magnifi- 
cence. Then Lord 
Stanley and Lady 
Alice Stanley have 
a smart crowd at 
Coworth Park, 
their place near 
Sunningdale ; anc 
for many years 
past a big party 
has been receive 
at New Lodge by 
Mr. Victor and 
Lady Emily van 
de We eyer. Then 
Lord and Lady 
Downshire may 
entertain at East- 
hampstead, and Lord and Lady Des- 
borough are to have their usual set of 
guests at Taplow Court, Maidenhead. 


' 
\ 


Horace W. 


Nichol.s 


arewood Lodge is let to the Duke of 
Westminster, Lord Churchill has 
rented Inglemere Wood, Baron and 
Baroness de Forest are to be at Armitage 
Court, and Mr. and Mrs. Rupert Beckett 
at Mount Cottage. Lady Alexander Ken- 
nedy and her pretty girl have taken 
Nutfield, and Sir William and Lady Car- 
ington will no doubt receive at Burfield, 
Windsor. 


A nd among others be will most 

likely have houses for the week are 
Sir Ernest Cassel, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Keppel, and perhaps Lord and Lady 
Castlereagh. But an Ascot crowd is 


composed of many elements and can be 
divided into departments. There is the 
world of keen racegoers; there is the 
smart set of Mayfair and Belgravia; and 
there is also the rough and rowily crew, 
who seem, however, to be in abeyance at 
Ascot. 
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Scenes at Royal Ascot. oe 


Horace W. Nicholls 
A SCENE IN THE ROYAL ENCLOSURE—THE KING IS SEEN TALKING TO MRS. HALL WALKER 


Horace W. Nicholls 


IN THE PADDOCK AT. ASCOT—GOLD CUP DAY 
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from 
this 


HE reader must not suppose 
the above heading that 
article will deal with our par- 
liamentary institutions, for that 

is not the case. At the same time most 
well-informed publicists maintain that 
the object aimed at in all deliberative 
assemblies is to enable one man first of 
all to say “ You're a liar” to another, 
and in the next place to give him a 
chance to prove it. Asa rule the accuser 
is content with merely making the state- 
ment, regarding any attempt at proof as 
a. work of supererogation. 
a ie ae 

Simon de Montfort Began it. 

We all know that Simon began our 

Patliament in its present more 

or less representative and _ reprehen- 
sible form, and many thoughtful people 
have wondered why he did.it. Well, I 
think I can explain the mystery. It is 
recorded in the pages of history that the 
King in those days denounced Simon as a 
traitor, and Simon retorted brightly that 
the King was a liar. Here we have the 
germ of debate, and it no doubt occurred 
to Simon that it would be well to found 
an institution with a terrace, smoking- 
rooms, many drinking bars, and so forth 
in. which "670 gentlemen could come 
together and yell” “traitor”? and “liar” 
at each other for the good of the state. 


Still Popular 
“These phrases -are still in general use, 

and no public meeting is successful 
without them. It is true that the more 
experienced parliamentarians do not use 
the phrase, “‘ You’re a Jiar,” in all its bald 
and brutal bluntness, but they get there 
just the.same. Leaning on the table one 
will say to the other, ‘‘ The right honour- 
able gentleman's remark leaves something 
to be desired from the point of view of 
strict accuracy, of statement.” That is 
what he says, But we all know what he 
means. And the other right honourable 
gentleman retorts, “I am within the re- 
collection of the House when I say that 
the right honourable gentleman’s tedious 
and prolix observations are not entirely 
in keeping with the facts of the case’”— 
that being his way of saying, ‘ You're 
another.” 


Good News for All Liars. 
iT am pleased to be able to inform all 

those whom it may concern that Dr. 
Pieron of Paris (may his name be blessed !) 
has discovered that men cannot help 
“telling them” of some sort, from the 
harmless tarradiddle to the astounding 
whopper. He says itis a disease. It is 
like paresis—overwhelming one at any 
time without a moment’s notice. It creates 
an irresponsible condition, and that, of 
course, means that the liar cannot help it. 
Thus he should not be blamed. He does 
but lie because he must. After this mem- 
bers of Parliament will assume a prouder 
bearing. 


Suffragettes, Please Note. 


AS I have called down blessings upon the 

head of Dr. Pieron I think it but 
right to point out that I object entirely to 
one of his passing remarks. “Lying,” he 
says, “is not by any means a monopoly of 
women and children.” This is a monstrous 
remark. I do not mean that it is incorrect 
in a general way, but it is hateful because 
it suggests that such a view can need con- 


‘So =far, 


Liars Lyin 


It strikes me- that any Suffra- 
who may be visiting Paris 
out Dr. Pieron’s house and 
treat him to a little early-morning door- 
bell ringing. Then perhaps the bold bad 
man would wish he ne not nolo 


tradiction. 
gette ladies 
should find 


A Teiporary ea 
°T hat particular saying is, however, only 
a temporary lapse on the part of the 

doctor, and his other teaching is excellent. 
For instance, he lays it down that up to 
the fiftieth year in average men— 

The brain may deyelop a malformation 
which will have the effect of destroying the 
ratiocinative or reasoning faculty. 


THE RESULT OF A BET 


If Bryan or some other Democrat is elected President 
of the United States Thomas Robertson of Macon, 
Mo., will immediately go to a barber’s and have a shave 
and a hair cut. Then he will draw ona bank for $100 
which has been lying there to his credit since 1896. 
When Mr. Robertson read Bryan's “cross of gold”’ 
speech that stampeded the Democratic convention in 
Chicago in 1896 he threw his hat in the air and shouted, 
“Glory! That man’s going to be President. I'm so 
sure of it that I will agree here and now never again 
to shave or cut my hair until he or some other Demo- 
crat is President.’’ Robertson was only fifty-six then 
and was tall and a fine-looking man; he was more 
than ordinarily careful about his personal appearance. 
But the Bryan admirer has faithfully kept his compact 
through all the defeats of ‘the inspired son” 


so good. The remark I have 
quoted may appear at first glance to mean 
merely that any man up to fifty years old 

may Suddenly become an unreasoning fool, 
not to say a blithering idiot. That is an 
axiomatic or self-evident truth. Nay, there 
isno time limit, and so long as there is 
life there is hope in this respect. The 
oldest need not despair. 


Not Only a Fool but a Liar. 


hen advancing a stage the doctor tells 
us that when the ratiocinative 
faculty is destroyed the man not only 
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By Spencer 
Leigh Hughes. 
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ceases to reason but begins to lie like a 
gas meter. This is how the little trouble 
is.explained in professional language :— 
+ ‘The natural and spontaneous liar lies 
because he is physically or mentally still an 
infant and can neither exercise any power of 
criticism subjectively or objectively. 

He lies spontaneously or simply, the result 
being incalculable as far as he is concerned. 
This is a pleasing picture. ‘The liar is a 
child in these things; there is nothing 
calculating or cunning about him. The 
man who tells the truth has very likely 
some ulterior purpose to serve. The 
natural or spontaneous liar speaks out, 
careless of a indifferent to results: 
Cannot Help it. 


further proof of the fact that the 

average liar should not be blamed 
is to be found in another fact submitted 
by this charming Parisian medical man. 
He says :— 

Liars are unfortunately amenable to the 
influence of stronger wills, and can under 
quasi-hypnotic power be made to assert almost 
anything, the truth or untruth of their declara- 
tions being to them not only an entirely absent 
consideration but without the scope of their 
mental or moral purv jew. 

This is a very interesting and valuable 
teaching, and it exonerates many worthy 
gentlemen occupying back benches in 
Parliament. When they are detected in 
saying the thing which is not, let us not 
yell “Liar!” with the unthinking outsider. 
Let us remember that they are “amenable 
to the influence of stronger wills 


High-principled Liars. 
ears ago! heard it said of a gentleman, 
“He is a very good man with a great 
gift in prayer, but he is a terrible liar.” 
At the time I thought there was some 
element of contradiction in such a state- 
ment, but that was in my unenlightened 
days. I know better now, for Dr. Pieron 
teaches that people may evince the dispo- 
sition to lie and yet possess a religious 
and conscientious spirit at the same time. 
I may say that not only do I give it on the 
authority of Dr. Pieron but I have quoted 
it from the pages of “The New York 
World.” 


ue 


Harmless Liars and Others. 


observe, too, that the harmless liar, 
according to Dr. Pieron, differs only 
in a slight degree from the brutal liar. 
The brutal liar will be pleased to hear this. 
The fact is that the physical malformation 
is almost identical in both cases, the diffe- 
rence being only a more diseased con- 
dition of the nerve cells which produces 
the state of hysteria of which lying is per- 
haps the most pronounced symptom. It 
is not for me to contradict a medical man, 
especially on the subject of lying, as to 
which I have no practical experience 
[Ahem !—Ep.], but I have never supposed 
that liars are particularly hysterical. On 
the contrary, many of them have seemed 
to me to be cool as cucumbers. Though 
not a liar myself [Really this is too much ! 
—KEp.] I have had some opportunity in 
Fleet Street and in Parliament of watching 
the methods of those given to mendacity. 
They are not excitable people at ail. 
They plod along steadily, and 1 am really 
glad to know that we ought not to blame 
them. For instead of shouting sa leven le 
we ought to say, ‘‘ You are the victim of a 
disease similar to paresis.’ But such a 
remark cannot be conveniently yelled 
hen the back of a public meeting. 
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yS EYE-—RUSSIA. 


No army in the world contains so many officers bearing foreign names as does the Russian. German, French, or Swedish surnames appear on almost every page of the 

Czar's Army List, and among the officers of his personal bodyguard there are several who are evidently of Scotch descent. In the above photograph there are no fewer 

than three of these Russo-Scottish soldiers. On the extreme right is Colonel Gillivray, next to him is Colonel Robertson, while the officer with the white beard (the 
: third figure from the left in the photograph) is Major-General Ross 


A St. Petersburg correspondent states that a photographer has just been sentenced This is the latest photograph of Luka Levitsky, who introduced pelygamy into 
to seven years’ hard labour for circulating the above “revolutionary ’”’ photograph, Russia. Luka's doctrine teaches that every man should have at least six wives, 
which is particularly obnoxious to the Government. The picture represents three and, living up to his belief, he married six of the comeliest girls in Vologda, who 
typical heroes of the Russo-Japanese War who are now driven to beg their bread certainly look happy enough in this their most recent photograph 


. 


The picture on the left shows the largest bell in the world, the great bell of Moscow, at the foot of the Kremlin. It measures nearly 68 ft. round at the bottom and it 
is more than 21 ft. high. In its stoutest part it is 23 in. thick, and its weight has been computed to be 443,722 lb.; as a consequence the bell has never been hung as 


no tower could be built to support it. Ferghanah, in Russian Central Asia, is celebrated for its women beggars (shown in our right-hand picture), whose features are 

invariably veiled by extraordinary hoods. The Uzbegs, Tajiks, and Kirghiz—the three principal races inhabiting Ferghanah—dare not pass these hooded women without 

dropping some small coin at their feet. It is the general belief that a month of sorrow will inevitably be the portion of anyone neglecting to pay tribute to these 
extraordinary females, The above snapshot was taken by Prince Burdukoff, Kamer-Junker to the Czar 
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DIANA UP TO DATE—WHEN WOMAN WOOS. 


NE evening last week Mr. George 
Edwardes invited me to meet 
The Merry Widow on her birth- 
day; Mr. Oscar Asche asked me 
to see Mr. F rank Stayton’s new costume 
comedy, The Two Pins, at the Aldwych; 
Sir Charles W yndham wanted me to honour 
The Mollusc’s return to the Criterion; and 
Miss Ethel Irving invited me to meet Lady 
Frederick, transferred to a fourth theatre 
(The New). More remarkable, however, 
than this quadruple invitation for the 
same night is the fact that in every one 
of these comedies the woman scores. 


Fach Bay is sity Man oa Super- 

man ina variety of guises, varying 
from the middle ages and Marsovia to 
England of to-day. That is to say, Sonia 
(Miss Lily Elsie) marries me man of her 
choice (Mr. Joseph Coyne) ; Elsa (Miss Lily 
Brayton) wins Philip the Picies (Mr. Oscar 
Asche); Mrs. Baxter (Miss Mary Moore) 
remains the dominant factor of her. hus- 
band Mr. Sam Sothern’s house; and 
Lady Frederick (Miss Ethel Irving) cap- 
tures the middle-aged- bachelor heart of 
Paradine Touldes (Mr. C. M. Lowne). Of 
course I could not see them all on the same 
night, but the similarity of the subject 
was unmistakable, and the popularity of 
the theme is being further illustrated every 
night at the Palace in that very 
froward young person, Salome. 


I a week when the Suffragists 

marched on the Albert Hall 
and at a time when the Suffra- 
gettes are to descend on Hyde 
ark the playhouses show them- 
selves thoroughly up to date in 
putting the woman in_ the 
attitude of the pursuer. Of 
course she always had to be 
reckoned with in this way since 
the day of Eve. We have only 
to think of Samson and Delilah, 
of Antony and Cleopatra, and 
of Vivien, whom even the late 
lily- souled Laureate pictured as 
capturing Merlin: ‘“‘She made 
lier arms round his neck tighten 
and let her eyes speak for her.” 
But we have always had the 
idea that this was all very “ un- 
ladylike” until Mr. Shaw caine 
along in his bludgeoning way 
and demonstrated that it is 
really the normal course, that 
woman is the eternal luntress 
and man her eternal quarry. 
We may differ with him as to 
the reason why, but the fact 
remains, and we haye so altered 
our ideas as to what is and is 
not “unladylike”’ that three of 
the four plays I have mentioned 
are great successes, and The 
Two Sues may also go. 


The popularity of The Merry 

Widow is so enormous that 
several galleryites waited 
twenty-two hours to greet Sonia 
on her birthday on Whit Mon- 


Rita Martin 


MISS LILY BRAYTON 


Who is playing the part of Elsa, masquerades as a 


boy in The Two Pins at the Aldwych 


DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE 


AS a matter of plain fact, but for the 
intervention of the low comedian 
(Mr. George Graves) the prince would 
have to succumb in one act, for it would 
be impossible to resist her as she offers 
her pretty mouth to be kissed. The 
quivering expectation of the situation is 
immensely helped by the delicate artistry 
of the prince (Mr. Coyne), which is all the 
more extraordinary in view of the fact 
that diouen he has never been out of 
the bill, he is never out of the picture, 
playing ‘the part without any of that self- 
cousciousness which mars most of the 
acting of our “leading” gentlemen. On 
the other hand, Mr. Graves has broadened 
considerably, until some of his pantomime- 
dame gag becomes quite intrusive, espe- 
cially in a story which is genuinely 
dramatic. 


M:« Pranic Stayton HAG pitched the story 

of The Two Pins back in the 
thirteenth century. I have a horror of 
the ordinary costume play, especially if 
it is written in blank verse, but the spirit 
of The Two Pins is not in the least archzeo- 
logical. The story like the title seems to 
be made for music, and indeed it has got 
half-way to a musical comedy, for Mr. 
Courtice Pounds as a clown sings some 
very charmingly: -written songs. 


Bisa is a iste ‘spirited girl 

living at Valma (no rela- 
tion of the fortune-teller in 
Quex). Her hot-headed brother 
having insulted Philip of Kno- 
den Castle is made captive and 
is to be sent back covered with 
honey and feathers unless his 
sister comes to save him (by 
the way, the night I was there 
Mr. Asche by banging the bag of 
feathers too vigorously covered 
the occupants of the stalls with 
fluff and made the orchestra 
look like a lot of pigeons moult- 
ing) so Elsa disguises herself 
in armour (and such a pretty 
boy she makes) and _ beards 
Philip in his den. He falls 
violently in love with her, and 
then we get another of those 
delightfully tantalising Will she, 
won’t she, hide-and- seek scenes 
in which’ the lady ultimately 
brings the boor to her feet. 


Leite its thirteenth-century- 

ism The Two Pins is very 
bright and amusing, and its 
interest increases from act to 
act. As scene-painted by Mr. 
Joseph Harker it is a perfect 
picture, and as acted by Miss 
Brayton, Mr. Asche, and a 
capital company it is well worth 
spending an evening with. 


©! Miss Ethel Irving’s Lady 

Frederick it is difficult to 
say anything that has not been 
said a hundred times before. 
It is a piece of delicious comedy 


day, and it is notorious that The picture shows a remarkable little actress who is appearing at the Tivoli. Miss acting, which like the acting 


some people have been to Daly’s 


Schreiber is a very clever impersonator and has caused a great sensation in Berlin. in The Mollusc makes you feel 


seventy times since she was Amongst other characters which she presents is that of the Life Guardsman. that, after all, the English play- 


introduced tous. The character 
and the player, Miss Lily Elsie, 


Before appearing at the Tivoli Miss Schreiber wanted to be sure of the correct 
details of her costume and paid a visit to the Horse Guards. y i 
herself that her uniform was of the real War Office pattern she next visited the compares with the best from 


Having satisfied 


house can give us acting that 


are wholly delightful, and so far sentry at Marlborough House to study his uniform as she has not yet included abroad. I know how tempting 


from considering that her pur- the Grenadier Guards in her programme. 
suit of the prince is unladylike had finished her mental picture of a British soldier. 

artist and takes great pains to study every detail of the characters she impersonates. 
As will be seen in the photograph she has soon acquired the correct carriage of 


everybody is astonished that 
Danilo can withstand her. 


a Life Guardsman 
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Our photograph was taken just asshe these summer evenings are, but 
This little lady is a thorough = you should not miss making the 


acquaintance of Sonia, Elsa, 
and Lady Frederick. 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 
Our Open Letter. No. VI.—The Hon. Mrs. George MNeppel. 


EAR MADAM,—As a chrvysalis 
becomes a butterfly so a quiet 
country girl will often develop 
into a brilliant and successful 

married woman. And of this change, 
dear lady, you afford a splendid example. 
You began life as the daughter of a Scots 
baronet, the late Sir William Edmonstone 
of Duntreath Castle near Strath- 
blane, and your early days were 
spent among a rather “dour” 
set of Scottish follk who lead 
dull lives, keep up old customs, 
and still think of Edinburgh as 
the centre of the universe. But 
since that far-off time you have 
travelled quite a long way, and 
the smart Mrs. George Keppel 
of to-day seems to have little in 
common with the Alice Edmon- 
stone of the dead-and-gone 
eighties. 

However, you were brought 
to London to do a few weeks 
of the season, were voted a 
pretty girl, went to balls and 
parties, ‘and finally in June, 1891, 
married Mr. George Keppel, a 
brother of Lord Albemarle. As 
the wile of a well-known younger 
son you had a good time and 
went about a great deal, but 
you by no means reached your 
zenith until the Diamond Jubilee 
year, 1897. Signal notice was 
taken of you at the famous 
fancy-dress ball at Devonshire 
House, and from that time on- 
wards you scored success alter 
success until you reached the 
hoped-for Elysium. You have 
many friends and _ countless 
admirers, and, perhaps, a few 
enemies—but what can you 
expect? Brilliant, beautiful, 
and magnetic, you would either 
attract strongly or not, but 
you will never meet with in- 
difference. 

Certainly you were born 
under a good star, and all the 
best fairies must have been 
present at your christening. 
‘*Divinely tall and most di- 
vinely fair’? sounds a_hack- 
neyed saying, but it describes 
your appearance to perfection. You have 
a clear, fair skin, deep dark blue eyes, 
and solt, silky brown hair, which with its 
eleams of gold is one of your greatest 
attractions. 

Then you are tall, slim, and supple, 
and prove the truth of some expert's 
opinion who said that a woman should 
be straight asa dart, supple as a snake, 
and proud as a tiger lily. But beauty is 
not the only secret of social success. You 
have brains as well as looks, are witty and 
well read, talk cleverly, and are one of the 
best vaconteuses in smart society. Then 
you own the happy knack of always 
appearing in high spirits and great good 
humour; perhaps you agree with Byron 
that the greatest charm in woman is ani- 
mation. Also your moods are prettily 
varied and change from a grave gentle- 
ness to sparkling vivacity, and you have 
the useful gift of a civil manner, which, by 
the way, seems to be carefully cultivated 
by those of us who live in a courtly 
atmosphere. 

You are, of course, one of the best- 
dressed women in society, and have for 


years employed the most noted fazseurs in 
London and Paris. Pale soft colours 
seem to be your favourites ; oddly enough 
you never look well in black, which is 
strange with such a perfect complexion. 
Needless to say your jewels are of extreme 
beauty and value. Among these is a 


diamond necklace with diamond _ tassels 


THE HON. MRS. GEORGE KEPPEL 


that once belonged to a queen of Trance 
and a pendant, formed of one big square 
emerald, from which hangs a pear-shaped 
diamond, said to be the second Jargest in 
the world. And your house in Portman 
Square is perfectly fitted and furnished, 
and contains fine French furniture, much 
rare china and_ bric-d-brac, and some 
priceless pictures by Hoppner and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. In a word, you are 
well supplied with this world’s goods and 
afford that welcome sight, a fair woman 
in beautiful surroundings. 

And you derive other benefits from 
your position; you travel, see the world, 
and stay at some of the smartest houses, 
and you have hosts of friends in 
high places which include the Duchess 
of Devonshire, Consuelo Duchess of 
Manchester, Lady Farquhar, Lady Savile, 
Mrs. “ Ronnie ” Greville, and Mrs. Caven- 
dish-Bentinck. And you are to the fore 
at smart card parties and are safe to 
make one of the quartet at the royal 
bridge table. Also you accept some 
hospitality from our home-grown million- 
aires and have made many yachting trips 
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with a select party on board Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s yacht, Evin, and Sir Ernest Cassel 
is often your host in London, at New- 
market, and on the Continent. The word, 
Newmarket, reminds one that you belong 
to the racing set and that a certain horse 
was once called Ecila, your own name 
spelt backwards. 

Then besides every-day trips 
to Paris and the Riviera you 
have gone half over Europe, and 
when your husband was down 
with typhoid you went to 
America, where you were much 
féted, and stayed with friends 
in New York and at country 
houses on the Hudson, where 
many of your bon mots and 
witticisms are still remembered. 
When there, as it happened, 
you had a unique experience 
and gained an insight into 
hospital life as practised in 
America. 

These last remarks remind 
me, dear madam, that it is now 
time to say a word on your 
domestic life and good and 
gracious qualities. You are the 
mother of two charming young 
daugliters, Miss Violet and Miss 
Ionia Keppel. The elder of the 
two is a tall girl of fourteen 
who inherits much of your 
‘beauty, and the younger, a 
child of seven, is described by 
her world as “a perfect darl- 
ing.” Miss Violet has acted as 
a society bridesmaid, and both 
sisters dance with a will at 
some of the smartest children’s 
parties in London. Now these 
young folk seem never so happy 
as when in their mother’s com- 
pany, which, considering your 
never-failing vivacity and ex- 
traordinary sense of humour is 
not to be wondered at. 

Then in spite of many 
social successes your nature 
seems entirely unspoilt; your 
manners are simple, you keep 
in touch with your family, re- 
member old friends, and do 
many kind and generous actions. 

But as regards charity you 
resemble a modest violet, and your name 
is rarely or never seen on the subscription 
lists. By mere chance I heard the story 
of a poor sewing girl who worked under 
the sweating system and was _ slowly 
sinking away from lack of warmth, rest, 
and nourishment. It was too late to save 
her life, but at your own cost you sent her 
to the country, where she spent her last 
days in peace and comfort. 

Then much family affection exists 
between you and your brother, Sir Archi- 
bald Edmonstone. You never seem 
happier than when his guest at Duntreath 
Castle, where your foot is (literally) on 
its native hearth and heath, and he 
enjoys much Court favour; one of his 
children is a godchild of King Edward, 
and he now holds the post of groom in 
waiting to his Majesty. Well, you deserve 
good luck for you have a kind heart and 
a happy nature and do your level best to 
add to the gaiety of nations.—I remain, 
dear madam, your obedient servant, 
CANDIDA. 

te te at 
NEXT WEEK, MRS. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST 


Kirk 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN I HAVE PAINTED 


An Interview with Mr. 


HE subject of this interview is, 
of course, an Irishman as his 
name indicates as much as 
the humour that lurks in the 

grey eyes and his genial courtesy of 
manner—a happy, indescribable, and 
exclusive possession of the Celt. In 
his early years he went to Glasgow 
and was a member of that famous 
band of painters which included 
W. Y. Macgregor, Joseph Crawhall, 
and Sir James Guthrie, who founded 
“the Glasgow school.” 

tt tit te 

hen came study in Paris and 
London, much travel, and hard 
work. It is over twenty years ago 
since Mr. Lavery’s first picture was 
seen in the Royal Acad emy. It was 
entitled “A Tennis Party.” In those 
days no painter apparently dared to 
depict a modern subject in a figure 
painting so that Mr. Lavery’s picture 
was regarded as a daring and a 
startling novelty. Examples of Mr. 
Lavery’s work may now be seen in 
all the great picture galleries of the 
world—in Venice, Berlin, Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia, Munich, Brussels, and 
Paris. For eight months of the year 
Mr. Lavery now devotes himself prac- 
tically altogether to painting por- 
traits, sometimes taking as many as 


MRS. CHOWNE—A BEAUTIFUL STUDY BY MR. JOHN 


John Lavery, R.S.A. 


four sitters a day, which means tre- 
mendously hard work; then when 
the fogs and dark days come he flees 
from his home in, Cromwell Place to 
Tangier, where he can paint out of 
doors in flannels and bask in sunshine 
under fal blue skies. 


M: Laven could write an inte- 

resting volume on his Morocco 
experiences. Among the subjects of 
his brush there are Kaid Maclean and 
Menebhi, the ex-War Minister of the 
Sultan, who is said to sympathise 
with Muley Hafid. ‘ Menebhi,” said 
Mr. Lavery, “was really quite a re- 
markable individual; he had great 
influence over the Sultan, but whilst 
he was in this country some years ago 
on a mission to the King his “influence 
was undermined and he received the 
unwelcome news that his power was 
overthrown and all his property 
confiscated. He returned imme- 
diately to Morocco and made a 
journey to Fez in record time, travel- 
ling night and day until he Teached 
the palace of the Sultan. He rushed 
past the armed guards, made his way 
into the Sultan’s presence, whilst his 
enemies watched and waited outside. 
After many hours the doors were 
thrown open and the Minister and the 


LAVERY 


The oval picture on this page depicts Mr. Lavery and his daughter 
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Am Imterview with Me. 


Sultan were seen to come down the steps 
arm in arm, and.it at once became known 
that the former had evidently made good 
his position in the Sultan’s fayour once 
more, and the men who had worked to 
ruin him began thinking of their own 
safety, which it’ is hardly 1 necessary to say 
stood on very uncertain ground. Menebhi 


afterwards resigned and now lives at 
‘Tangier under British protection, which 
has . been some- 
what qualified 


within these last 
days by the offi- 
cial  announce- 
ment that British 
subjects in Mo- 
rocco will no 
longer be subject 
to ransom should 
Raisuli or his 
friends take undue 


interest in their 
presence in that 
land. I would 
think this will 
improve matters 
and ensure our 


safety. 
t will interest 
artists to 
know that the 
tariff reformer is 
in full swing at 
‘Tangier, that duty 
is charged on the 
‘raw material’ of 
the artist going 
in, and notwith- 
standing the 
Mahomedan view 
of art there is still 
another duty on 
‘the manufactured 
article’ coming 
out,.and so the 
artist has a ran- 
som to pay which 
might even exceed 
the value of his 
produce in a bad 
season. 
i 


y the way, 
speaking ol 
beautiful = wo- 
men,’ Menebhi 
informed me when 
I asked him if it 
were possible to 
get sittings from 
Moorish ladies, 
“It-issithe pride 
of a Moorish wo- 
man to be able 
to say that no 
other eye than 
that of her hus- 
band had looked 
upon her face.’ 
It is quite other- 
wise in Christian 
lands — happily 
for the portrait- 
painter at least.” 


“cc 


ome years ago 
when _ the 
International So- 
ciety of Sculptors, 
Painters, and 
Gravers was 
formed it was 
Mr. Lavery who 


was chosen by Mr. Whistler to act as 
first mate and navigate through the 
troubled waters the new cruiser that now 
so proudly ploughs the waves under the 
command of Auguste Rodin, with William 
Strange as chief ¢ engineer. 


te ‘ 
Tes get Mr. Lavery to express any opinion 

on his own work is a somewhat 
difficult task, as may be judged from the 


MISS -AURAS AS 
From the painting by Mr. John Lavery exhibited in the Luxembourg Gallery 


“SPRING 
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following conversation, which I give ver- 
batim :— 

Interviewer: And now, Mr. Lavery, 
will you tell me what you regard as your 


favourite work ? 


Mr. Lavery: Won’t you have another 
cigarette ? 

Interviewer: Thanks. Your favourite 
work as I was saying is—— 

Mr. Lavery: A match? 

Interviewer: 
Thanks. Your 
favourite “work 

Mr. Lavery : 
My best work 
would be my 
favourite work. 

Interviewer : 
Of course ; just so. 
Now your favou- 
rite work—— 

Mr. Lavery: 
Haven’t done it 
yet. 

The -clock 
chimed = seven. 
Mr. Lavery had 
given me a two- 
hours’ sitting so I 
judged it time to 
depart. 


Beresford and 
Gladstone. 


\ hen he was 

in town 
recently to con- 
fer with the Board 
of Admiralty over 
the forthcoming 


great naval man- 
cuvres Lord 


Charles Beresford 
seized the oppor- 
tunity to revisit 
the House of 
Commons, and 
stood in animated 
conversation with 
several friends in 
the lobby for some 
time. One of them 
recalled an amus- 


ing passage at 
arms between 


Lord Charles and 
the late Mr. Glad- 
stone some years 
ago at the time 
when the admiral 
was the fiercest 
critic of the then 
Government's 
naval policy 2 


iS I filise nace. 

ford, ‘that if 
an archangel drew 
up our policy you 
would have some 
fault to find with 
it,’ said Mr. Glad- 
stone testily one 


evening. ‘“ Very 
likely,” coolly 
retorted Lord 
Charles, “seeing 


that an archangel 
would know just 
about as much of 
the requirements 
of the navy as the 
rest of her Ma- 
jesty’s ministers.” 
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**Will you buy me a drum, grandmamma?” 


“No, dear; you would disturb me with the noise” 


“No | wouldn’t, granny; Il’d only play it when you're asleep ” 
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THE TATLER 


HAVE already referred to Mr. Punch’s 
new series of albums, ‘‘ Humorists 
of the Pencil,’ collected from his 
pages. The Phil May volume is 

now followed by one devoted to the 
drawings of Charles Keene. During forty 
years Keene's 


pencil supplied 
“ Punch ” with 
inimitable  trans- 


\ 
cripts of middle- ‘ 
class life. 
Keene's range 
was wide 
within certain 
well - defined 
limits. The 
student of the late 
Victorian era will 
not go to Keene 
for graphic infor- 
mation concerning 
its fashions and 
drawing-room 
fads. All that 
was Du Maurier’s 
work. Keene took 
over the — self- 
made citizens, the 
barristers, the 
country parsons, 
the village school- 
masters, the volun- 
teers, the cabmen, 
waiters, barbers, 
Scotch gillies, Irish 
ecar-drivers, and 
costermongers of 
his day. The list could be lengthened. 
He enjoyed a pictorial joke against artists, 
anglers, and musicians. He was great on 
Scotch elders and London policemen. 


it 


~harles Keene’s greatness as an artist 

was not widely appreciated in Eng- 
land. In France his position was well 
understood and he was ranked with 
Menzel and Degas. But at the Royal 
Academy banquet of 1891 Sir Frederick 
Leighton paid a high tribute to Keene’s 
life work, which had then just closed. 
“Never,” he said, “have the humours of 
the life of certain classes of Englishmen 
been seized with such unerring grasp as in 
his works; never have they been arrested 
with a more masterly artistic skill.” 


The cowslips on the streamlet’s bank 


I associate Keene with the vanished line 

of houses on the north side of the 
Strand between St. Mary’sand St. Clement’s 
churches. Here the artist had an attic 
studio. He came to it in 1851, and in the 
following year he and his sisters looked 
down from its parapet on the Duke of 
Wellington’s funeral. 


\ 


; a | is i | fl 


any i 


r. George Somes Layard in his life of 
Keene has described this Bohemian 

sky parlour, with its artistic odds and 
ends, costumes, armour, and battered lay 
figure. In this chaos, which he would 
allow.no charwoman to disturb, Keene 


Hairdresser (to perspiring customer during the hot weather): Hair cut, sir? 
Stout Party (falling into the chair exhausted} : Ye—— 
Hairdresser : Much off, sir ? 


Stout Party: Phew! Cut it to the bone.—From ‘ Humorists of the Pencil: Charles Keene” 


worked for years on his “ Punch” draw- 
ings ina pea-jacket and cultivated all the 
quaint personal tastes and the whims and 
contempts that made him what he was 
and drew him in the fulness of time to 
smoke many a silent pipe with Edward 
FitzGerald. - Keene was of those who have 
said with varying degrees of gentleness :-— 

Well, now I doe plainlie see 

This world and I shall ne’er agree. 


he disagreed with nobody; he 
shrugged his shoulders, smiled, and 


Yet 


And darkness flees before Aurora’s might 


This trio of amusing little drawings is reproduced 

from a delightful book of nonsense entitled ‘‘ Balmy 

Springtime,’’ written and illustrated by T. S. Maxwell 

(Gay and Hancock. 1s.), It is dedicated to all spring 

poets in the hope that it may not yet be too late to 

save them and to skow them that their efforts can never 
be anything else but ridiculous 


lit another of his famous “ plague pipes ” 


filled with “dottles.” He sang :— 


Outward show, ma’am, 
I forego, ma’am, 

When it interferes with ease. 
Often eat, ma’am, 
In the street, ma’am, 

As I walk, my bread and cheese. 
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By Wilfred 
Whitten. 


he work of selecting eighty drawings 
out of the thousands contributed by 
Keene to “ Punch” cannot have been easy. 
I miss some old favourites, of course, such 
as a certain Scotch funeral and the tipsy 
old gentleman who waded through the 
shadow of a house 
in the moonlit 
street, and some 
sporting subjects 
which had de- 
lightful  back- 
grounds. Keene's 
backgrounds are 
a joy for ever. 
His hedges, turnip 
fields, lengths of 
country lane, and 
lonely Scotch 
waters are 
masterly, and I 
sometimes have 
the impious wish 
that the figures 
and the joke could 
be cut out and 
their places given 
to the landscape. 


i 
, i o 
Ne 


— 


[2 finite pains 


was JXeene’s 
method. He  in- 


sisted on drawing 


from the object. 
Mr. Layard tells 
how a friend 


found him one day 
drawing a newly- 
invented sausage 
machine which was exhibited in a Regent 
Street shop window. 


Keene was a man of humour in the old 

sense of the word. A bachelor all 
his days, he had his humours, whims, and 
preferences, in all of which he was obsti- 
nate. It may not be generally known that 
he was never a salaried member of the 
“Punch” staff but insisted on working 
by “piece.” He did not like being tied. 
For the same reason the regular weekly 
“Punch” dinner rather bored him. It 
was not very useful to him nor he to it. 
He once wrote to his friend, Mr. Edwards 
—it was in August heat—“ Everybody 
away and the club shut up; obliged to go 
to the ‘ Punch’ dinner for company.” Yet 


The Bedouin's farewell to his favourite steed 


he was well loved by his “ Punch” com- 
rades, and it was one of these who wrote 
of him :— 


Frank, loyal, unobtrusive, simple-hearted ; 
Loving his book, his pipe, his song, his 
friend ; 
Peaceful he lived and peacefully departed, 
A gentle life course with a generous end. 


ETE Aes By. 
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“Don’t you have any lambs on the links, uncle? 


; only dams” 


‘*No, my dear 
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Gossip Gree! 


The Part that Makes the Player. 


T is a well-known fact that the part 
can make the actor and that oppor- 
tunity makes the man. Most actors 
and actresses in their moments of 

candour can date their present success 
back to some particular character which 
revealed their talent and capacity pre- 
viously unrecognised by the managerial 
eye. Miss Carlotta Nilsson must owe an 
eternal debt of gratitude to The Three of 
Us, the play which Miss Fannie Ward pro- 
duced at Terry’s Theatre on June 10, and 
in which Miss Nilsson. created the leading 
part at the Madison Square 
Theatre, New York, in 
November, 1906. Prior to 
this event Miss Nilsson had 
to encounter all the difh- 
culties and disappointments 
of the dramatic career ; 
since The Three of Us she 
has never looked back, and 
now holds the envied posi- 
tion of “star.” I remember 
her playing a small part in 
The Ambassador at the St. 
James’s Theatre, London, 
about eight years ago; slie 
characterised her lines re- 
markably well, but. still 
one never imagined that 
here was the potential 
“star.” Probably had it 
not been for The Three of 
Us she would never have 
emerged from the ranks of 
the “useful actress.” 


Four New One-act Plays. 
Miss Granville has 

arranged to give a 
matinée on July 7 at the 
Court Theatre in aid of 
the Children’s Hospital at 
Shadwell. She has drawn 
up an interesting  pro- 
gramme consisting of four 
one-act plays, two.of them 
by Mr. Rowan Orme, called 
respectively The Sentence 
and The Anarchists ; On the 
East Side, a study of low 
life in New York, by Chris- 
topher St. John; and A 
Modern Daughter, by Mrs. 
Hos n Godfrey. 


Medionien 
“he Court Theatre is 
admirably adapted 
for these special matinées, 
and every attention is given 
by Mr. Patrick Doherty, 
who is looking alter the 
theatre for Mr. Leigh. Re- 
collections of a glorious 
past still continue to hang 
around the little theatre in Sloane Square, 
and one regrets -the ancien végime of 
Vedrenne and Barker. 


A True Story. 
Més Christopher St. John has taken the 
plot of her new playlet, On the East 
Side, direct from life. While in New York 
she was told a dramatic little story by the 
Greek minister illustrating a matrimonial 
tragedy which took place 2 among the alien 
population in New York. The story 
appealed to her for its psychological in- 
terest and dramatic possibilities, and from 
it she has derived her play. 


ance at the Alhambra. 


“* Butterflies.” 
hear from many sides that Miss Ada 
Reeve’s musical comedy is perfectly 
delightful. I saw Mr. W. Locke’s play at 
the Hay market and thought it a delightful 
fantasia, though possibly not solid nor 
obvious enough for the ordinary playgoer ; 
but what is most people’s meat is not 
always everyone’s pet dish. Some of us 
rather enjoy the make-belief of an im- 
possible world which has no geographical 
location and where human beings behave 
diametrically opposite to foregone con- 
clusions. 


MDLLE. VALESKA SURATT 


The beautiful actress who is taking a well-earned holiday after a successful appear- 
Mdile. Suratt will probably shortly reappear in London as 
the heroine of Elinor Glyn’s much-discussed nove’, 


A Chance for an Ambitious Dramatist. 
hear Mr. Beerbohm Tree wants a play 
for the autumn, M. Victorien Sardou’s 
scenario not being suitable. What an 
opportunity for a * playwright artist who 
wants a big canvas to work upon. There 
is many a stirring character in history who 
has not yet made his bow from behind the 
footlights—Guy Fawkes, for instance, a 
most romantic villain that Harrison 
Ainsworth brought to life again and about 
whom Mr. Stuart Ogilvie’ wrote a play 
some years back, but which was never 
produced owing to certain religious 
indiscretions, 
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“Three Weeks” 
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A Popular Management. 
r. Oscar Asche and Miss Lily Brayton 
have taken over the Ald wych Theatre, 
which has been looking rather sad and 
forlorn of late. Such popular stars will 
soon brighten up its aspect, and Kingsway 
will be everybody's way. 
A Pioneer. 
here are a certain number of heroes 
who carve the way of progress through 
the world, very often sacrificing themselves 
for the benefit of humanity. I did not 
realise when I wa’ gossiping about Japan 
as a field for theatrical 
enterprise that Mrs. Brown 
Potter had. already made 
two excursions into the 
unknown at the head of 
her own company. Mrs. 
Brown Potter is probably 
the greatest nomad of the 
vagabond profession. 


A Riverside Devotee. 
he has toured through 
South Africa, America, 
and India, yet notwith- 
standing this extensive and 
exhausting experience she 
can still find enthusiasm for 
new ventures (an American 
tour is now under con- 
sideration) and has plenty 
of surplus energy to put at 
the disposal of charity 
organisations, as I realised 
the other day when I was 
down at Staines and saw 
on the boards that Mrs. 
Brown Potter was assisting 
with her dramatic talents 
to rebuild the church. She 
is fstill a devotee of river- 
side mansions, and occu- 
pies a delightful old-world 


Georgian house near the 
bridge at Staines. 
Always Busy. 

successful — actor- 


“le he 

manager even in his 
moments of leisure always 
has to keep his business eye 


open. Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham is looking after his 
throat at ms and ‘“ Mol- 


luscing,’’ or as some might 
say taking a_ well-earned 
rest, but he is nevertheless 
negotiating the purchase of 
a new farce called The Blue 
Mouse, which has been pro- 
duced in Berlin and has 
achieved a most remarkable 
success there 


Lover Street Studs 


In Pursuit of Merry Widows. 
Colonel Henry Savage, the indefatigable 
American manager who produced 
The Merry Widow in New York, arrived 
at Cherbourg on January 27 and sailed 
from Europe again from Southampton on 
May 27. During his four-months’ stay he 
has been chasing alter “ Merry Widows” 
by train, steamer, and automobile through 
England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, Spain, Algeria, and Tunis; . 
still the object of his pursuit has eluded 
him, but he has consoled himself with 
capturing A Jolly Peasant, whom ne ran 
to earth in Germany. 
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IN 19600—OR THEREABOUTS. 


Hous Se Shall weed 
the Sagden in igb0 


is 0§-course obvious. 


The Musheroam-Magnet is bound to 
come . Every nigh 4 aang of picked 


x6 men will oRK dawn the Strand.On a 
itv ss Sees 
——=3 Foggy MORIN Ficcadilly should yield 


Thousands. 


PSA eae 

We shall be 

|ule lo SPs 

| things ip the 

lAarK tsitha 
ligbF so easily! 
Ihat if isa 


e { “| 
No one sill think of Aig ging for Potatoes in | 
1960. Heavens po! Any Respectable medium 
when once Wagmed fo bis work will be able 
fo materialize little things like akin no time. 


Think of the mysterious Secrets of the occult 
ishich Time may Reveal to gRoping bumanily! 
Thinkk of the Horse -Raddishes What may 

ane Aay be Rapped up in Whe london mens! 


SOME PICTORIAL FORECASTS. BY G E. STUDDY 
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MISS VAN BUSKER’S ENTENTE CORDIALE 


By Mrs. George Norman. 


HE Anglo-French Exhibition was 
not long open, and Miss Van 
Busker had but just come back 
from Paris. : 

“7 think this exhibition’s grand,” she 
said enthusiastically. ‘‘ 1 made quite a lot 
of real nice friends in Parus, and they’re 
all crazy to see it.” 

Miss Van Busker was staying with the 
Lindisfarnes, who have a lovely place near 
Coombe. Lady Bulstrode, who takes her 
out, was nursing her sister, poor Mrs. Monty 
Dundas, in Yorkshire, and the Lindisfarnes 
had said they thought they would like to 
have a nice fresh American girl with them 
for a little. 

I had just arrived on the Friday after- 
noon and found a very cheery week-end 
party assembled in the big hall at tea. 

Coombe is, of course, quite 
close to town, and people kept 
dropping in, and motors seemed 
to be dashing up all the time. 
It was lovely and warm, and 
the great doors on to the park 
were wide open. 

“Trench women are all 
right,’ Algy Stourton was 
helping Miss Van Busker to 
strawberry jam, “but I can’t 
stick Frenchmen, and I guess,” 
he imitated Coralie’s accent, 
“your real nice friends were 
men. Now weren’t they, Miss 
Van Busker? ” 

“You are completely mis- 
taken, Mr. Stourton,’ Coralie 
said calmly. “I don’t know 
that I remember any.” 

Coralie stopped quite 
suddenly, for just at that 
moment a very smart Darracq 
madele de luxe rounded the lawn 
in front of the house and drew 
up with a terrific flourish. 
Coralie frowned and got a 
little bit red. ‘Dear Lady 
Lindisfarne,’ she said, “I be- 
lieve this is a [—— an ac- 
quaintance of mine. That is, 
unless you know M. de Beaure- 
gard too?” 

Algy Stourton has fearfully 
bad manners; he chuckled quite 
out loud. 

An extremely smart French- 
man got out of the car and came 
up into the hall hat in hand. 

“T called in Hill Street, 
mademoiselle, and was given 
this address. I hope I do not 
intrude,” he said. 

Coralie presented her friend to the 
Lindisfarnes, and he made himself very 
pleasant, and alter tea everyone wandered 
out into the grounds. 

““M. de Beauregard has come over for 
the exhibition.” Coralie caught my dress 
and drew me down into a chair by her 
side as 1 was making my way to the 
door. ‘“ Lady Bulstrode and I knew M. 
de Beauregard in Paris.” 

Miss Van Busker wore arather worried 
look later on as we stood on the steps 
watching the Darracq disappear down the 
avenue, 

“Parus seems so far from London when 
you're there and so near when you're 
here,” she said rather enigmatically, and 
she seemed quite thoughtful all that 
evening. 

The next day there were races at 
Sandown, and we all went over. It was 


June 1. 


very nice, and everyone one knew seemed 
to be there. 

“We shan’t have had many visitors 
to-day,’ Lady Lindisfarne said as we 
drove home, ‘‘for everybody was in the 
enclosure.” 

But when we got into the hall the big 
marble table seemed quite covered with 
cards. 

Lady Lindisfarne seemed so surprised. 
© Dear me,” she said, taking up some of 
the cards, “ Who can have been? Vi- 
comte de Choiseux, Baron Paul de Bel- 
fort, Comte de Castel Ségur, M. René 
Delcroix——” 

Dear Lady Lindisfarne is not a bit 
clever. ‘‘ How very extraordinary,” she 
said. “Is it the whole French embassy, 
or what?” 


MISS JEAN STIRLING MCKINLAY 


Whose marriage to Mr. Harcourt Williams took place at Brighton on Monday, 
Miss McKinlay is a daughter of Madame Antoinette Stirling 


Coralie Van Busker looked dreadfully 
bored. 

“T believe they must be for me,” she 
said coming forward. ‘ They’ ‘ve come 
over for the exhibition you see,” she said 
looking round at us, “and I ‘shall just 
telephone to Hill Street and forbid them 
to give my address to another soul.” 

x If you please, ma’am,” the Lindisfarne 
butler advanced upon Coralie with another 
large coroneted card upon a salver, “ the 
gentleman called three times and will 
return to-morrow, ma’ain.” 

Algy Stourton, who really hasn’t a 
pretence at manners, gave a sort of gullaw 
and rushed off into the smoking-room, and 
Coralie bit her lip dreadfully. 

“Tt’s the silliest thing,’ she said to me; 
“it makes a perfect fool of one being a 
sort of emigration bureau to the nobility 
and gentry of France.” 
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Casw2ll Smith 


“Tt does seem unfortunate certainly,” 
I couldn’t help saying, “that none of 
them are women; I mean,” I said, for 
this sounded rather silly, ‘that only your 
men friends have come over.”’ 

“ Well,’ Coralie brightened up, “I’m 
through with them anyway; I don't 
believe any more’ll come, and those that 


do,’ she said reflectively, and she 
glanced down at the card Burdon, the 


butler, had handed her, “I shan’t see; I 
should say Burdon could keep most folk 
off the grass.’ 

The next day was Sunday, and we 
nearly all walked across the park to the 
little church where dear Lord Lindisfarne 
will read the lessons. 

When we got back Coralie, I thought, 
looked rather nervously at the house, and 
as we got up to the hall door 
she quite jumped when Burdon 
came out and spoke to her. 

“Vm going straight up to 
my room,” she said, passing mea 
moment later. “I feel quite ill.” 

Miss Van Busker did not 
appear at luncheon-time, and 
her maid came down to say she 
had a dreadful headache. 

After luncheon Lady Lindis- 
farne beckoned me into her 
boudoir. 

“It is very strange,’’ she 
said, and she looked upset, 
“but there are two friends of 
Miss Van Busker’s—a young 
Frenchman and his sister I 
understand—in the big draw- 
ing-room, and they won't go 
away.” 

“Won't go away?” 
in the greatest surprise. 

“No,” Lady Landisfarne 
shook her head, “and they 
wouldn’t come in to luncheon 
or have anything, so I sent 
them in some cake and wine. 
They've been here since twelve, 
Burdon says, and they say they'll 
wait for Miss Van Busker.” 

“But she is ill,’ 1 said 
angrily, for it was cetting quite 
ridiculous and I was really Sorry 
for Lady Lindisfarne, who 
worries dreadfully about things. 

“That's what I told them,” 
she said, “but they don’t seem 
to understand what Isay, though 
I was always considered to 
speak French beautifully. And 
when I made Lindisfarne go in 
they said they did not under- 
stand German.” 

Dear Lady Lindisfarne looked plain- 
tively at me. 

‘**T think,” 
eo and see if Miss Van Busker—— 

“Tt’s too dreadful!” said Coralie. 
“How one gets misunderstood this side. 
I only tried to give M. de Bois a beautiful 
time in Parus, and I understand he and 
his family are planted in the big drawing- 
room and won't go away.” 

“ Hadn’t you better see them ?”’ I said. 

Coralie came back from the interview 
with pale cheeks and flashing eyes as the 
poor De Boises drove down the avenue in 
the station fly which had been waiting. 

alee: I never had such things said to 


1 said 


I said rather nervously, “ I'll 


7 


me.”’ Coralie burst intomy room. “ Marry 
him indeed! I'll never speak toa French- 
man again. I wish this old exhibition 


was under the Atlantic.” 
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A HOPEFUL SIGN. By Charles Pears. 


The Nurse: You’re not afraid of that cow, are you, darling? 
The Darling: No; it’s wagging its tail 
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Polo in London 


A Short Season. 

HE London polo season is prac- 
tically half over, and it is a fact 
that players are hardly aware 
that it has properly begun. 

lasts for three 


Nominally the season 


What the Guardsman Said. 

Alter all, the making of the necessary 
facilities for polo on the London 

scale involves much expenditure in the 

preparation of grounds and the subsequent 

maintenance of them. The Champion 


RIDING HIM OFF—MOONLIGHTERS 


Vv. PARTHIANS 


Two very interesting games of polo—ist Life Guards v. Hurlingham and Moonlighters v. Parthians— 
were played at Hurlingham recently 


months, but what with unpololike weather 
to commence and other factors in opera- 
tion at the end. the period is getting 
shorter each year. This is an unsatisfac- 


tory state of things all round. The 
players do not relish it 'as you may 


imagine, lorit is no joke to have to keep 
a stud of ponies for nine months of the 
year and then find that polo is not pos- 
sible on account of weather far more 
suited to aquatic sports than the gallop- 
ing game. Men who play polo like to 
step at once from the hunting field on to the 
polo ground. Imagine their disgust when 
a fortnight of the season in London is cut 
to waste owing to bad weather such as 
was the case this year. 


A July Exodus. 
Delays during the season are also greatly 
objected to by those important social 
clubs where the game. is played—I refer 
to Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and Roe- 
hampton. “Wet weather must make a big 
difference to their Season’s prosperity, 
while, on the other hand, anyone who has 
been to Ranelagh in June or July when 
polo and other sports are in full swing 
may have some. conception of the im- 
portance of summerlike conditions. Now 
many London polo-players go abroad for 
their play about the middle of July to 
such places on the Continent as Ostend, 
where there is a season of a fortnight or 
more. Why men are often ready to desert 
the fine London grounds for such a place 
as Ostend is a mystery which cannot be 
explained. Perhaps it is the place rather 
than the polo which attracts. But ridicu- 
lous. as the competition seems it is never- 
theless serious, for what with the pro- 
babilities of bad weather at the outset 
and the exodus to Ostend towards the fag- 
end it hardly seems worth while making 
such a fuss about the game as do the 
London clubs. 


Cup Tournament has been decided, and 
that fact may in itself be taken as an 
indication that the first half of the season 
has been left behind. Then the playing 
of the Inter-Regimental Tournament— 
the leading event in soldiers’ polo—means 
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By 
66 A. Player.’®® 


its brilliant promise. A season is never 
a good one that starts as badly as this 
one did. Discouragement at the outset 
leaves its mark, and it is not so long ago 
that a member of one of the Life Guards’ 
teams remarked in disgust to the writer, 
“This country is not fit to have polo 
played in it.’ 


te 


A Surfeit of Tournaments. 
"The polo managers ought to take note 
of the fact that there are too many 
tournaments and that the number ought 
to be reduced. Until this is done we shall 
continue to have some of them failing as 
they have done of late owing to the strain 
of having to support so many of them 
being too great on the players and the 
ponies. For this very reason the Olympic 
Cup has been a fiasco this season. It did 
not fail because it happened to be one of 
the so-called Olympic competitions but 
because it was one more to the already 
overburdened list of tournaments, and its 
fate was settled as soon as it was put into 
the Hurlingham programme. 


eo $3) & 


Two Successful Tournaments. 


t is satisfactory, however, to reflect that 
the Champion Cup Tournament has 
been a success as, of course, the premier 
polo event in the world should be. The 
soldiers’ tournament is proceeding as i 
write this, and as*I consider it the most 
interesting and attractive affair in British 
polo there is no need to dilate on its 
popularity or the fact that this year the 
tournament las met with hearty support. 
Polo is essentially a soldiers’ game, as 
“The Times” truly remarked in the course 
of a long article dealing with polo in the 
army. And nothing is truer than that 
popularity is undying. The’ visit of a 
representative team from Ireland is import- 


A RUN DOWN THE FIELD—1IST LIFE GUARDS Vv. 


HURLINGHAM 


The Ist Life Guards’ team easily defeated a Hurlingham Club four by 8 goals to 1, while the Moon- 
lighters beat the Parthians by 4 goals to 1 


that the second half of the season is well 
in progress. The polo days of this year 
have passed very quickly, and soon the 
end will be with us. When in due course 
the season comes to be reviewed we shall 
not say that it has altogether borne out 
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ing an international interest to the season, 
but the time ought not to be far distant 
when we shal Lhave visits in the same year 
from teams representative of America, 
India, and perhaps the Argentine, where 
the game is very popular. Why not? 
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THE CZAR AND THE CAMERA 


EXCLUSIVE PHOTOGRAPHS NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED TAKEN BY THE CZAR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


That the Czar is a keen amateur photographer has long been a well-known fact, but few outside the Russian imperial household have any idea of the splendid work 
that the Emperor Nicholas has accomplished. Our St. Petersburg correspondent has been favoured by the Czar’s Kamer-Junker, Prince Bariatinsky, with six of the 


most recent pictures taken by the Emperor, two of which are here reproduced, each of them in its way a work of art. Neither of these photographs has ever before 
been published. The top one represents a landscape study on the Czar's recently-acquired park estate near Poltava. The bottom photograph is a typical scene of 
country life in Russia, where drinking water is carried out into the fields in the primitive manner depicte1 
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NINETEEN—AND A PRIMA DONNA. 


Dover Street Studios 


MISS MAGGIE TEIGTE 


A clever young English singer nineteen years of age who has created a sensation in Paris by her remarkable singing. She appeared at the Opéra 
Comique in the réle of Mélisande on Friday last 
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VIVE L’ENTENTE ! 


Reutlinger 


MDLLE. ARLETTE DORGERE 


Who has made a welcome appearance at the Alhambra, which is a very favourite resort of our French visitors in London. Mdlle. Dorgére is appearing 
with much success in a clever sketch entitled ‘‘L’Etoile” 
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TREMBLING IN THE BALANCE. 


“IT IS IMPOSSIBLE FOR 
ME TO EXAGGERATE THE 
VALUE OF HENNESSY’S 
BRANDY, FOR ON MANY 
OCCASIONS WHEN LIFE 
AND DEATH HAVE BEEN 
IN THE BALANCE, IT HAS 
TURNED THE 
SCALE TO 
LIFE.” 


—Extract from a doctor's 
letter to Fas Hennessy & Co. 
The original may be seen on 
application to Cognac. 


THE 
BOTTLE 


Hennessy’s Brandy saves life. Keep it in the 
house ready. Don’t wait for an emergency and then 
buy the Brandy—perhaps too late to turn the scale. 
Buy Hennessy to-day—THREE STARS, a splendid 
strengthening Brandy, which puts new life into you 
Don’t order ‘“‘a bottle of Brandy ” and leave the quality 
to chance, It is the real Brandy quality that you need 
—Hennessy quality—and you will obtain it protected 


ee 


HENNESSY LABEL. 


in all its splendour if you 


THE 
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